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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the occupational stability of bachelor's 
degree recipients during the first 4 years after receiving the degree, 
analyzing whether those who were teaching in 1994 were more or less likely 
than those in other occupations to leave the work force for work in different 
occupations in 1997. Data came from the Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, which surveyed bachelor's degree recipients in 1992-92, 1994, and 
1997. Data analysis indicated that among graduates who were employed in 1994 
and 1997, K-12 teachers (i.e., graduates who taught in 1994) were as likely 
as graduates who worked in other white collar, professional occupations to 
work in the same occupation category in 1997. Approximately four-fifths of 
graduates who taught in 1994 were also teaching in 1997, and similar 
proportions of graduates who worked in other occupations worked in their 
respective occupation categories in both 1994 and 1997. Graduates who worked 
in other occupation categories in 1994 were less likely than K-12 teachers to 
work in the same occupation category at both points in time. This occurred 
despite the fact that teachers were held to a higher standard. A glossary of 
terms and technical notes and methodology are appended. (Contains 24 
references.) (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



News reports frequently discuss the shortage of 
elementary/secondary teachers in the United 
States. Increasing enrollments, particularly in the 
elementary grades; increasing rates of retirement 
among teachers; and the efforts of states and lo- 
calities to reduce class size may well have contrib- 
uted to many of these shortages (Johnson 2001). In 
recent years, enrollments in public and private 
elementary and secondary schools have grown 
considerably, and most expect that they will con- 
tinue to climb through 2005, after which they are 
expected to drop slightly through 2010 (Gerald 
and Hussar 2000). Nevertheless, shortages may 
well continue since the proportion of teachers who 
retire each year is expected to rise (Goodnough 
2000). As experienced baby-boomer teachers re- 
tire, they are likely to be replaced by young and 
inexperienced teachers, whose attrition rates are 
higher than those of mid-career teachers (Archer 
1999; Grissmer and Kirby 1997). 1 

Many researchers and policymakers attribute 
the higher attrition rate among new teachers to 
their working conditions (e.g., Baker and Smith 
1997). Therefore, to encourage new teachers to 
remain in the profession, many states and localities 
have launched programs to support them (Archer 
1999; Cooperman 2000). Policy analysts have also 



Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) data from 1994-95 
indicate that about 8 percent of teachers who had taught less 
than 4 years left the profession since the previous school year, 
and that about 7 percent of teachers with 4 to 9 years of expe- 
rience did so (Whitener et al. 1997). In contrast, between 4 
and 5 percent of teachers with 10 to 24 years of experience 
left between 1993-94 and 1994-95. Other SASS estimates 
indicate that approximately 30 percent of new teachers leave 
the profession within the first 5 years of entry (IngersoII as 
cited in Archer 1999). 



recommended that schools and districts profes- 
sionalize teaching to improve retention (Kansto- 
room and Finn 1999; Holmes Group 1986; 
National Commission on Teaching and America’s 
Future (NCTAF) 1996, 1997). 

Such policy initiatives may help new teachers 
become better teachers more quickly and may in- 
crease occupation stability among all teachers; 
however, they do not address other possible rea- 
sons for attrition among new teachers. Although 
such attrition has received considerable research 
attention over the years (Darling-Hammond 1984; 
Mumane et al. 1991), whether new teachers are 
more likely than college graduates beginning ca- 
reers in other professions to change occupations 
has not yet been addressed. High attrition from 
initial occupations may be endemic to new college 
graduates’ entry into the labor market, regardless 
of occupation, as new graduates learn about the 
workplace and about their strengths and weak- 
nesses as well as what they like and dislike about 
their jobs. In addition, interest or aptitude for a 
field in an academic setting may not always trans- 
late into satisfaction in a related occupation. Par- 
ticularly among graduates who majored in 
academic, rather than applied, fields of study, in- 
formation about the kinds of work available to 
them and their affinity for it may be limited. If 
new college graduates change occupations at 
similar rates regardless of their early occupations, 
reducing attrition among new teachers may be as 
much a matter of helping college students and new 
graduates choose, plan, and prepare for their ca- 
reers as supporting new teachers and profession- 
alizing teaching. 
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Executive Summary 



This research examines the occupation stability 
of bachelor’s degree recipients during the first 4 
years after receiving the bachelor’s degree. The 
analyses address the following question: were 
graduates who were teaching in 1994 more or less 
likely than those in other occupations to leave the 
work force or work in a different occupation in 
1997? 

Data and Methodology 

The 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitu- 
dinal Study (B&B:93) provided the data for these 
analyses. NCES first surveyed a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of about 11,200 students who 
received bachelor’s degrees between July 1, 1992 
and June 30, 1993 in the spring of 1993, and then 
again in 1994 and 1997. These analyses are based 
on the 83 percent of the original sample, about 
9,300 graduates, who participated in all three B&B 
survey administrations. 

The B&B data provide an important opportu- 
nity to compare the behavior of a significant pro- 
portion of new teachers to that of their 
nonteaching peers. However, results from these 
analyses cannot be generalized to all new teachers 
in 1994 or 1997 because many new teachers do 
not begin teaching immediately after completing a 
bachelor’s degree. 

These analyses are based largely on composite 
variables developed from graduates’ reports of 
what they were doing during both April 1994 and 
1997. Composites were created to summarize 
graduates’ major activities (e.g., working, study- 
ing, or both) in 1994 and 1997, whether their ma- 
jor activities differed between April 1994 and 
April 1997, and whether their occupations differed 
between the two years. 



Results 

Teaching and Teacher Attrition Among 
1992-93 Bachelor’s Degree Recipients 

In April 1994, 80 percent of 1992-93 graduates 
were primarily working, 2 and another 3 percent 
combined study and work equally. The remaining 
graduates were primarily studying (11 percent), 
were not enrolled and either unemployed (3 per- 
cent) or were out of the labor force (3 percent) 
(figure A). Kindergarten through 12th-grade 
teachers made up 10 percent of graduates who 
were working full time in April 1994 (figure B). 

Figure A — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients according to main activity: 
April 1994 




0 Primarily working 

□ Working and studying equally 
03 Primarily studying 

□ Not enrolled, unemployed 

E3 Not enrolled, out of the labor force 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), 

Data Analysis System. 

Whether they were employed full time or part 
time in April 1994, most graduates who worked as 
K-12 teachers in April 1994 were also employed 



Graduates who were primarily working were working for 
pay full time or part time, but they were working more than 
they were studying. This category includes graduates who 
were working full time and either not enrolled or enrolled part 
time and graduates who were working part time and not en- 
rolled. 
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Executive Summary 



Figure B — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients who were employed full 
time according to occupation: April 1994 



Sales and service occupations 

Business support, financial services 
occupations 

Business owners and other managers 

Other instructors and human services 
occupations 

K-12 teachers 

Engineers, scientists, lab and 
research assistants 

Health occupations 



Computer and technical occupations 



Clerical occupations 



Blue collar occupations 



Editors, writers, and artists 



Law enforcement occupations, 
military 

Legal professionals and legal support 
occupations 




Percent 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data 
Analysis System. 



in April 1997. Among those employed full time as 
K— 12 teachers in April 1994, 88 percent were pri- 
marily working, 3 percent were working and 
studying equal amounts, and 3 percent were pri- 
marily studying in April 1997 (figure C). Among 
those employed part time as K-12 teachers in 
April 1994, 85 percent were primarily working, 5 
percent were working and studying equal amounts, 
and 3 percent were primarily studying in April 
1997. 



Among those who were employed as full-time 
K-12 teachers in April 1994 and who also worked 
in April 1997, 82 percent were still teaching in 
April 1997 (figure D). Furthermore, none of the 
other occupation categories proved more stable 
than teachers. In particular, K-12 teachers were as 
likely as those who worked in health occupations; 
engineers, scientists, and lab and research assis- 
tants; and several other white collar occupation 
categories to work in the same occupation cate- 
gory in both 1994 and 1997. 

Somewhat fewer of those who were working 
part time remained in teaching. Among April 1994 
part-time K-12 teachers who worked in April 
1997, 67 percent worked as K-12 teachers in April 
1997. Nevertheless, among graduates who worked 
in April 1997, graduates who worked part time in 
April 1994 as K-12 teachers were more likely than 
those who worked part time as computer or tech- 
nical workers, sales/service representatives, blue- 
collar workers, business owners or other manag- 
ers, or clerical workers to work in the same occu- 
pation in April 1997. In other words, part-time K- 
12 teachers were as likely as graduates who 
worked part time in the remaining occupations to 
work in the same occupation in both time periods. 

In addition to perceptions that the overall new 
teacher attrition rate is high, policymakers and 
researchers fear that, among teachers, those who 
major in fields other than education, particularly 
mathematics and the natural sciences, are more 
likely than education majors to leave the profes- 
sion. The B&B:93/97 data indicate that among 
those who were primarily working in April 1994, 
there were no differences between teachers with 
majors in education and those with majors in engi- 
neering, mathematics, or the natural sciences in 
the proportion who were primarily working in 
April 1997. However, among K-12 teachers in 
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Executive Summary 



Figure C — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who were employed as K-12 teachers in April 
1994 according to main activity in April 1997, by April 1994 employment status 



Full-time K-12 teachers 



Part-time K-12 teachers 





□ Primarily working 

□ Working and studying equally 
E9 Primarily studying 

□ Not enrolled, unemployed 

□ Not enrolled, out of the labor force 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

■ SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



April 1994 who were working in April 1997, 70 
percent of those who had majored in engineering, 
mathematics, or the natural sciences were teaching 
at the K-12 level in April 1997, compared with 86 
percent of education majors. 

Thus, this analysis indicates that among 1992— 
93 college graduates who worked in April 1994, 
approximately a year after they had completed 
their bachelor’s degrees, those who taught at the 
K-12 level were among the most stable of all em- 
ployed graduates with respect to their occupations 
3 years later. Relatively few teaching graduates 
had different main activities or different occupa- 
tions in April 1997 than they did in April 1994. 
Graduates who worked in other occupations for 
which employees train as undergraduates (e.g., 
engineering and health occupations) also had rela- 
tively low rates of attrition. Moreover, these occu- 
pations also tended to have higher professional 
status than the occupations in which graduates 
were more likely to change occupations between 
1994 and 1997. Therefore, this report also exam- 
ines whether two additional variables — graduates’ 
perceptions of the relationship between their post- 
secondary fields of study and occupations and 



their views about the professional status of their 
occupations — vary with occupations and are asso- 
ciated with changing occupations between April 
1994 and April 1997. 

Relationship Between April Occupations 
and Postsecondary Fields of Study 

Among those working as K-12 teachers in 
April 1994, nearly all reported that their jobs were 
related to the field they studied as undergraduates 
(97 percent among full-time teachers and 96 per- 
cent among part-time teachers). Similarly, among 
graduates who were working full time in April 
1997, 93 percent of K-12 teachers reported that 
their jobs were somewhat or closely related to 
their graduate or undergraduate field of study. In 
both 1994 and 1997, the proportions of graduates 
employed full time in a health occupation or as 
engineers, scientists, or lab/research assistants who 
indicated that their jobs were related to their un- 
dergraduate major were similar to those of teach- 
ers. 

Graduates who worked in many other occupa- 
tions, however, were considerably less likely to 
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Executive Summary 



Figure D — Among 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients 
who worked full time in April 1994, 
percentage who worked in the same 
occupation category in April 1997, by April 
1994 occupation 
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K-12 teachers 

Law enforcement occupations, 
military 

Engineers, scientists, lab and 
research assistants 

Business support, financial services 
occupations* 

Editors, writers, and artists* 
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Business owners and other 
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0 20 40 60 80 100 



♦Statistically significantly different from K-12 teachers at the .05 
level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data 
Analysis System. 



report that their jobs were related to their under- 
graduate majors. In April 1994, graduates who 
worked in clerical, blue-collar, or sales/service 
occupations or as business owners or other man- 
agers were less likely than teachers to report that 
their jobs were related to their undergraduate ma- 
jors: 72 percent or less of graduates in these occu- 
pations did so. Furthermore, among full-time 
employees, other instructors or human services 



personnel (88 percent) and business support or 
financial services personnel and com- 
puter/technical workers (81 percent each) were 
less likely than teachers to report that their jobs 
were related to their undergraduate fields of study. 

Among graduates who were working full time 
in April 1997, 93 percent of K-12 teachers re- 
ported that their jobs were somewhat or closely 
related to their graduate or undergraduate field of 
study, a proportion similar to that among those 
working full time as an engineer, scientist, or 
lab/research assistant (93 percent) or in a health 
occupation (92 percent). In April 1997, full-time 
K-12 teachers among 1992-93 college graduates 
were more likely than those working in all other 
occupation categories except legal occupations 
and editors, writers, and artists to report that their 
jobs were related to their postsecondary fields of 
study. 

As one might expect, graduates who reported 
that their April 1994 occupations were somewhat 
or closely related to their undergraduate fields of 
study were considerably less likely than those who 
reported that their 1994 occupations were not at all 
related to work in a different occupation in April 
1997. Whereas 37 percent of graduates with jobs 
related to their field of study in 1994 worked in a 
different occupation 3 years later, 67 percent of 
those with unrelated jobs did so (figure E). 

Professional Status of April Occupations 

Four-fifths of graduates who worked as full- 
time K-12 teachers in April 1994 believed that 
their teaching job both required a bachelor’s de- 
gree and had possible or definite career potential. 
Although a similar proportion (79 percent) of 
graduates who worked full time as engineers, sci- 
entists, or lab/research assistants perceived their 
jobs as having similar professional status, gradu- 
ates who worked full time in all other occupation 
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Executive Summary 



Figure E — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who worked in both April 1994 and April 
1997 according to whether the two occupations differed, by whether 1994 occupation was related to 
undergraduate field of study 



Relationship between 1994 occupation and field of study 



Not at all related 



Somewhat/closely related 




□ Worked in same occupation 

□ Worked in different occupation 




NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



categories were less likely to share that perception. 
In April 1997, 78 percent of graduates employed 
full time as K-12 teachers reported that their jobs 
required a degree and had possible or definite ca- 
reer potential. In contrast, 68 percent or less of all 
other full-time employed graduates — except engi- 
neers, scientists, or lab/research assistants and 
those in legal occupations — reported the same. In 
1997, full-time teachers were not more likely than 
part-time teachers to report that their jobs required 
a degree and had career potential. 

Again as one might expect, graduates who per- 
ceived their April 1994 occupations as requiring a 
degree and having career potential were less likely 
than those who perceived otherwise to be working 
in a different occupation in April 1997. Among 
graduates who worked in both April 1994 and 
1997, 32 percent of those who reported that their 
April 1994 jobs required a degree and had career 
potential were working in a different occupation in 
April 1997 (figure F). In contrast, 71 percent of 



those who reported that their 1994 job did not re- 
quire a degree and did not have career potential 
worked in a different occupation 3 years later. 

Changing Occupations: Multivariate 
Analysis 

A multiple regression analysis was conducted 
to determine whether, after controlling for gradu- 
ates’ perceptions of their jobs’ professional status 
and relationship to their undergraduate majors, 
occupation in 1994 remained associated with their 
likelihood of working in the same occupation in 
April 1997. The analysis indicated that after con- 
trolling for age, gender, college entrance examina- 
tion scores, cumulative undergraduate GPAs, 
perceived professional status of occupation, and 
perceived relationship between April 1994 occu- 
pation and undergraduate major, teaching re- 
mained among the most stable occupations. In 
fact, graduates in no occupation category were 
more stable than teachers. 
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Executive Summary 



Figure F — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who worked in both April 1994 and April 
1997 according to whether the two occupations differed, by whether 1994 occupation required a bachelor’s 
degree and had career potential 
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NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



Graduates’ perceptions of their April 1994 
job’s professional status and of the relationship 
between their undergraduate -field of study and 
their April 1994 job were, independently, related 
to whether they worked in the same occupation 
category at both points in time. Graduates who 
perceived their April 1994 job as unrelated or 
somewhat related to their undergraduate major 
field of study were less likely than those who per- 
ceived a close relationship to work in the same 
occupation in 1997 as in 1994. Graduates who re- 
ported that a degree was required to obtain their 
April 1994 occupation were more likely to work in 
the same occupation category at both points in 



time than were graduates who did not, although 
graduates’ perceptions of the career potential of 
their jobs appeared not to make a difference. 

Summary 

Among graduates who were employed in April 
1994 and April 1997, K-12 teachers (i.e., gradu- 
ates who taught in 1994) were as likely as gradu- 
ates who worked in other white collar, 
professional occupations to work in the same oc- 
cupation category in April 1997. Specifically, ap- 
proximately four-fifths of graduates who taught in 
April 1994 were also teaching in April 1997, and 
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similar proportions of graduates who worked in respective occupation categories in both April 

health occupations; as engineers, scientists, 1994 and April 1997. Graduates who worked in 

lab/research assistants; in legal occupations; in law other occupation categories in April 1994 were 

enforcement or the military; or as business sup- less likely than K-12 teachers to work in the same 

port/financial services workers worked in their occupation category at both points in time. 
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Foreword 



Although elementary/secondary school teachers are frequently the object of research atten- 
tion, few data sources allow researchers to examine the career paths of teachers in the context of 
similarly educated employees in other occupations. Therefore, although education researchers 
have developed a considerable body of research on teachers’ careers, it has not been clear 
whether or how teachers’ careers differ from the career paths of other college graduates. 

The 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:93) provides a unique op- 
portunity to study such questions. B&B:93 has surveyed a sample of 1992-93 college graduates 
three times: in 1993, 1994, and 1997. These data allow researchers to study relationships be- 
tween graduates’ undergraduate experiences and their subsequent choices and experiences in 
graduate education and employment. In particular, each of the three surveys has included a com- 
ponent related to elementary/secondary teaching. This report takes advantage of these data to 
compare the later occupation choices made by graduates who taught early in their postbaccalau- 
reate careers with those made by graduates who worked in other fields in the year following col- 
lege graduation. 
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Introduction 



Although researchers have predicted teacher shortages for more than 15 years, it appears 
that as the century came to a close, these shortages had arrived. 1 The teacher shortages experi- 
enced in 1999-2000 were both field- and location-specific. For example, consumer sciences 
teachers in particular (Zehr 1998b) and vocational education teachers in general (Zehr 1998a) 
have been in short supply in many districts, and special education teachers are chronically diffi- 
cult to hire (Sack 1999). In addition, particular states and localities are finding it harder than oth- 
ers to staff elementary/secondary classrooms (Archibold 1999; Steinberg 1999; Wilgoren 1999), 
and often these shortages occur in selected fields rather than across fields (Bradley 1999). 

Increasing enrollments, particularly in the elementary grades; increasing rates of retirement 
among teachers; and the efforts of states and localities to reduce class size may well have con- 
tributed to many of these shortages (Johnson 2001). In recent years, enrollments in public and 
private elementary and secondary schools have grown considerably, and most expect that they 
will continue to climb through 2005, after which they are expected to drop slightly through 2010 
(Gerald and Hussar 2000). Nevertheless, shortages may well continue since the proportion of 
teachers who retire each year is expected to rise (Goodnough 2000). As experienced baby- 
boomer teachers retire, they are likely to be replaced by young and inexperienced teachers, 
whose attrition rates are higher than those of mid-career teachers (Archer 1999; Grissmer and 
Kirby 1997). 2 

Many researchers and policymakers attribute the higher attrition rate among new teachers 
to their working conditions (e.g., Baker and Smith 1997). New teachers generally assume the 
same responsibilities that experienced teachers have and, unlike many other professions where 
new professionals are supervised by a more experienced colleague, often do so without the sup- 
port of a mentor or supervisor. In addition, conventional wisdom maintains that new teachers re- 
ceive the most difficult assignments (Archer 1999), which is consistent with data indicating that 



Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) data collected between 1987-88 and 1993-94 did not provide evidence of general or spe- 
cific teacher shortages in the U.S., despite predictions that such shortages would occur in the late 1980s and early 1990s (Darling- 
Hammond 1984; Henke, Choy, Geis, and Broughman 1996). 

2 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) data from 1994-95 indicate that about 8 percent of teachers who had taught less than 4 
years left the profession since the previous school year, and that about 7 percent of teachers with 4 to 9 years of experience did so 
(Whitener et al. 1997). In contrast, between 4 and 5 percent of teachers with 10 to 24 years of experience left between 1993-94 
and 1994-95. Other SASS estimates indicate that approximately 30 percent of new teachers leave the profession within the first 5 
years of entry (Ingersoll as cited in Archer 1999). 
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teachers in schools serving large proportions of poor children have less experience than teachers 
serving more affluent children (Henke, Choy, Chen, Geis, and Alt 1997). 

To encourage new teachers to remain in the profession, many states and localities have 
launched programs to support them. New Jersey, for example, created an alternative teacher 
preparation track, which provided new teachers with support from principals and experienced 
teachers (Cooperman 2000). Teachers who participated in this program left teaching at a rate of 
about 4 percent annually between 1984 and 1990, whereas teachers in the traditional teacher 
preparation track, which did not provide such support, left at a rate of 16 percent. In California, 
the Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment (BTSA) Program has grown dramatically in re- 
cent years as the state attempts to improve its rate of retaining new teachers. BTSA provides new 
teachers with mentors — experienced teachers who help new teachers solve problems, self-assess 
their weaknesses, and improve their teaching skills in the first 2 years of teaching. Some local 
BTSA programs are reporting retention rates of 85 to 90 percent (Archer 1999). 

Policy analysts have also recommended that schools and districts professionalize teaching 
to improve retention (Kanstoroom and Finn 1999; Holmes Group 1986; National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future (NCTAF) 1996, 1997). Specific measures to professionalize 
teaching include giving teachers more responsibility for school governance, creating career lad- 
ders for teachers, and increasing teacher salaries — particularly among experienced teachers — ei- 
ther across the board or according to merit. Since educators and analysts have noted that teachers 
with better preservice preparation are more likely than others to remain in the profession, many 
have proposed improving teacher preparation as a way to reduce teacher attrition and improve 
the quality of instruction. 

Such policy initiatives may help new teachers become better teachers more quickly and 
may increase occupation stability among all teachers; however, they do not address other possi- 
ble reasons for attrition among new teachers. Although such attrition has received considerable 
research attention over the years (Darling-Hammond 1984; Mumane et al. 1991), whether new 
teachers are more likely than college graduates beginning careers in other professions to change 
occupations has not yet been addressed. High attrition from initial occupations may be endemic 
to new college graduates’ entry into the labor market, regardless of occupation, as new graduates 
learn about the workplace and about their strengths and weaknesses as well as what they like and 
dislike about their jobs. In addition, interest or aptitude for a field in an academic setting may not 
always translate into satisfaction in a related occupation. Particularly among graduates who ma- 
jored in academic, rather than applied, fields of study, information about the kinds of work avail- 
able to them and their affinity for it may be limited. 
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Furthermore, occupation attrition among new college graduates may be a function of 
graduates’ perceptions of their early jobs in relation to their anticipated career paths, and certain 
occupations may serve as way stations for uncertain college graduates. For example, graduates 
who begin their work lives as teachers may be more or less likely than those in other occupations 
to perceive their job as a temporary one on the path to graduate school and a long-term career in 
another occupation. 

Examining the attrition rates of new college graduates who simultaneously begin their ca- 
reers in various occupations will provide contextual information that may help policymakers re- 
duce attrition among new college graduates who become teachers. If new college graduates 
change occupations at similar rates regardless of their early occupations, reducing attrition 
among new teachers may be as much a matter of helping college students and new graduates 
choose, plan, and prepare for their careers as supporting new teachers and professionalizing 
teaching. 

This research examines the occupation stability of bachelor’s degree recipients during the 
first 4 years after receiving the bachelor’s degree. The analyses address the following question: 
were graduates who were teaching in 1994 more or less likely than those in other occupations to 
leave the work force or work in a different occupation in 1997? 
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Data and Methodology 



The 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:93) provided the data for 
these analyses. NCES first surveyed a nationally representative sample of about 11,200 students 
who received bachelor’s degrees between July 1, 1992 and June 30, 1993 in spring 1993, and 
then again in 1994 and 1997. These analyses are based on about 9,300 graduates, or 83 percent 
of the original sample, who participated in all three B&B survey administrations. 

These data provide an important opportunity to compare the behavior of a significant pro- 
portion of new teachers to that of their nonteaching peers. Results from these analyses cannot be 
generalized to all new teachers in 1994 or 1997 because many new teachers do not begin teach- 
ing immediately after completing a bachelor’s degree. In 1993-94, 29 percent of newly hired 
teachers in public schools and 21 percent in private schools were newly prepared teachers, i.e., 
first time teachers who were attending college or had completed their highest degree the previous 
year (Broughman and Rollefson 2000). These newly prepared teachers are analogous to B&B.93 
sample members who taught for the first time in April 1994. In 1993-94 delayed entrants — i.e., 
individuals who engaged in other activities between completing their teacher training and teach- 
ing at the K-12 level — made up 17 percent of newly hired teachers in public schools and 21 per- 
cent in private schools. These new teachers are not among those studied in this analysis of the 
B&B:93/97 data. 

Graduates were asked whether they were enrolled in school and whether they were em- 
ployed during April of both 1994 and 1997. Although the B&B:93 surveys collected information 
on graduates’ employment and enrollment status during each month following their graduation, 
the surveys collected more detailed information — including occupation, industry, employer, ca- 
reer potential, and whether a degree was required to obtain their job — on the jobs they held in 
April of both years. 

These analyses are based largely on composite variables developed from graduates’ reports 
of what they were doing during both April 1994 and 1997. Composites were created to summa- 
rize graduates’ major activities (e.g., working, studying, or both) in 1994 and 1997, whether their 
major activities differed between April 1994 and April 1997, and whether their occupations 
changed between the two years. 
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For April 1994 and 1997, variables describing graduates’ employment status (B2EM9404 
and B2EM9704) were crossed with variables describing graduates’ enrollment status 
(B2EN9404 and B2EN9704) to create variables describing graduates’ main activities during 
April 1994 and 1997 (ACT94 and ACT97). Graduates who lacked data on either their employ- 
ment or enrollment status were not assigned a valid value on these variables. ACT94 and ACT97 
include the following categories of graduates: 

1. Employed full time and not enrolled 

2. Employed part time and not enrolled 

3. Employed full time and enrolled part time 

4. Employed part time and enrolled part time 

5. Employed full time and enrolled full time 

6. Employed part time and enrolled full time 

7. Unemployed,, regardless of whether receiving unemployment benefits, and enrolled 
full time 

8. Unemployed, regardless of whether receiving unemployment benefits, and enrolled 
part time 

9. Out of the labor force and enrolled full time 

10. Out of the labor force and enrolled part time 

1 1. Unemployed and not enrolled 

12. Out of the labor force and not enrolled 

For the purposes of this report, the categories of these variables were combined into larger 
categories as follows: 

1. Graduates who were employed more than they were enrolled — categories 1-3 above — 
were classified as “primarily working”; 

2. Graduates who were employed and enrolled equal amounts of time — categories 4-5 
above — were classified as “working and studying equally”; 

3. Graduates who were employed less than they were enrolled — categories 6-10 above — 
were classified as “primarily studying”; 

4. Graduates who were unemployed and not enrolled were classified as “unemployed”; 
and 

5. Graduates who were not in the labor force and not enrolled were classified as “out of 
the labor force.” 
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In addition, because the 1994 occupation coding scheme differed substantially from that 
used in 1997 and because discrepancies in coding were identified in the 1997 occupation code 
variable, both the occupation variables were recoded. The recoding process is described in ap- 
pendix A. 
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Results 



In April 1994, 80 percent of 1992-93 graduates were primarily working, 3 and another 3 
percent combined study and work equally. The remaining graduates were primarily studying (11 
percent), were not enrolled and either unemployed (3 percent), or were out of the labor force (3 
percent) (figure 1). 

Figure 1 — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients according to main activity: 

April 1994 




□ Primarily working 

□ Working and studying equally 
ED Primarily studying 

E3 Not enrolled, unemployed 
H Not enrolled, out of the labor force 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



Kindergarten through 12th-grade teachers made up 10 percent of graduates who were 
working full time in April 1994 (figure 2). In addition, approximately 16 percent of full-time 
employed graduates worked in sales or service positions, another 16 percent in business support 
or financial services positions, 1 1 percent as business owners and other managers, and 10 percent 



3 Graduates who were primarily working were working for pay full time or part time, but they were working more than they were 
studying. This category includes graduates who were working full time and either not enrolled or enrolled part time and graduates 
who were working part time and not enrolled. 
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Figure 2 — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who were employed full time 
according to occupation: April 1994 



Sales and service occupations 
Business support, financial services occupations 
Business owners and other managers 
Other instructors and human services occupations 

K-12 teachers 

Engineers, scientists, lab and research assistants 
Health occupations 
Computer and technical occupations 
Clerical occupations 
Blue collar occupations 
Editors, writers, and artists 
Law enforcement occupations, military 
Legal professionals and legal support occupations 




Percent 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



as other instructors or human services professionals, such as social workers and religious leaders. 
The remaining 37 percent of graduates who were employed full time worked as engineers, sci- 
entists, or lab/research assistants; in health occupations; as computer or technical workers; in 
clerical or blue-collar jobs; as editors, writers, or artists; in law enforcement or the military; or in 
a legal occupation. 

Four-fifths of graduates who worked as K-12 teachers in April 1994 worked full time. This 
proportion was lower than that among business support or financial services personnel; law en- 
forcement or military personnel; business owners and other managers; and engineers, scientists, 
or lab/research assistants; however, it was comparable to that among employees in all other oc- 
cupation categories (figure 3). Among graduates who worked part time, 14 percent worked as K- 
12 teachers (figure 4). 
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Figure 3 — Percentage of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who were employed full time, by occupation: 
April 1994 



Business support, financial services occupations* 
Law enforcement occupations, military* 
Business owners and other managers* 
Computer and technical occupations 
Legal professionals and legal support occupations 
Engineers, scientists, lab and research assistants* 
Health occupations 
Editors, writers, and artists 
K-12 teachers 
Sales and service occupations 
Clerical occupations 
Other instructors and human services occupations 
Blue collar occupations 




Percent 



^Statistically significantly different from K-12 teachers at the .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



Whether they were employed full time or part time, most graduates who worked as K-12 
teachers in April 1994 were also employed in April 1997. Among those employed full time as 
K-12 teachers in April 1994, 88 percent were primarily working, 3 percent were working and 
studying equal amounts, 3 percent were primarily studying, 1 percent were not enrolled and un- 
employed, and 4 percent were not enrolled and out of the labor force in April 1997 (figure 5). 
Among those employed part time as K-12 teachers in April 1994, 85 percent were primarily 
working, 5 percent were working and studying equal amounts, 3 percent were primarily study- 
ing, 3 percent were not enrolled and unemployed, and 5 percent were not enrolled and out of the 
labor force in April 1997. 
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Figure 4 — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who were employed part time 
according to occupation: April 1994 



Sales and service occupations 
Other instructors and human services occupations 

K-12 teachers 
Clerical occupations 
Health occupations 
Engineers, scientists, lab and research assistants 
Blue collar occupations 
Business owners and other managers 
Editors, writers, artists 
Computer and technical occupations 
Business support, financial services occupations 
Law enforcement occupations, military 
Legal professionals and legal support occupations 




Percent 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



Furthermore, among graduates who were employed full time as teachers in April 1994 and 
who were also working in April 1997, relatively few changed occupations. Among those who 
were full-time K-12 teachers in April 1994 and who also worked in April 1997, 82 percent re- 
mained in this occupation in April 1997 (figure 6). Among graduates who were working in April 
1997, those who worked full time as K-12 teachers in April 1994 were as likely as those who 
worked in a health occupation; in law enforcement or the military; as engineers, scientists, or 
lab/research assistants; or as legal support personnel or legal professionals to work in the same 
occupation in April 1997. 4 



4 There were relatively few graduates working in a legal occupation in April 1994 (see figure 2). Therefore, the standard error for 
the estimate of the percentage of these graduates who worked in the same occupation category in April 1997 is relatively large. 
This large standard error may account for the fact that no significant difference was found between the proportions of full-time 
K-12 teachers and legal support or professional personnel who worked in the same occupation category at both points in time. 
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Figure 5 — Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who were employed as 
K-12 teachers in April 1994 according to main activity in April 1997, by April 1994 
employment status 



Full-time K-12 teachers 



Part-time K-12 teachers 





□ Primarily working 

□ Working and 
studying equally 

□ Primarily studying 

□ Not enrolled, 
unemployed 

□ Not enrolled, out of 
the labor force 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



In contrast, graduates who worked full time in April 1994 in any other occupation category 
were less likely than full-time K-12 teachers to still be in this occupation category in April 1997. 
Although one might expect such differences between K-12 teachers and clerical or blue-collar 
workers, K— 12 teachers were also more likely than business support/financial services personnel; 
editors, writers, and artists; computer and technical workers; other instructors and human serv- 
ices personnel to work in the same occupation category in both 1994 and 1997. 

Somewhat fewer of those who were working part time remained in teaching. Among April 
1994 part-time K-12 teachers who worked in April 1997, 67 percent worked as K-12 teachers in 
April 1997 (figure 7). Among graduates who worked in April 1997, graduates who worked part 
time in April 1994 as K-12 teachers were more likely than those who worked part time as com- 
puter or technical workers, sales/service representatives, blue-collar workers, business owners 
and other managers, or clerical workers to work in the same occupation in April 1997. In other 
words, part-time K-12 teachers were as likely as graduates who worked part time in the remain- 
ing occupations to work in the same occupation in both time periods. 
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Results 



Figure 6 — Among 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who worked full time in April 1994, percentage 
who worked in the same occupation category in April 1997, by April 1994 occupation 



Health occupations 
K-12 teachers 
Law enforcement occupations, military 
Engineers, scientists, lab and research assistants 
Business support, financial services occupations* 
Editors, writers, and artists* 
Legal professionals and legal support occupations 
Other instructors and human services occupations* 
Computer and technical occupations* 
Sales and service occupations* 
Business owners and other managers* 
Blue collar occupations* 
Clerical occupations* 




Percent 



*Statistically significantly different from K-12 teachers at the .05 level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



Thus, 1992-93 college graduates who worked as K-12 teachers in April 1994 were less 
likely than graduates in many other occupation categories to be working in another occupation, 
studying primarily, not enrolled and unemployed, or not enrolled and out of the labor force in 
April 1997. However, this analysis examines graduates’ activities and occupations at only two 
points in time: April 1994 and April 1997. Graduates who had taught in April 1994 may have 
been more likely than graduates in other occupations to leave teaching after April 1994 — in order 
to work toward a teaching certificate or master’s degree, for example — and return by April 1997. 
The data illustrate this point to some degree. Among graduates who were primarily working and 
employed full time in April 1994, those who worked as K-12 teachers were more likely than 
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